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The events of Thursday night June at Parliament, Friday night June 12 in the streets of Wellington and 
saturday morning June 13 at Wellington airport are now foik-history among young people in Wellington. What 
started out as a peaceful series of demonstrations against the All Black tour to South Africa, and the departure 
of the All Blacks, ended in near-riots of Chicago 1968 proportions primarily because of police insensitivity and 
harshness. Some would go as far as saying ‘police brutality’. In this book of photographs and script we hope to 
tell some of the story of the three days of protest. Hundreds involved in the protests — as participants, 
journalists, photographers, by-standers and police — have co-operated in the piecing together of the facts and 
feelings recounted. But it was all done in the four days after the protests. A more thorough investigation is 
being conducted by a committee of the Victoria University of Wellington Law Faculty, and consultations have 
started with the Ombudsman and politicians about future action. The various charges made in this book by the 
-writer and eye-witnesses will be fully investigated, and whether or not all those arrested on the three days — 46 
-— are acquitted or not, the resulting investigations and publicity should ensure that the police do not again turn 
a New Zealand city into another Chicago: ‘68. Extreme action and brutality by police only polarises the 
population. By radicalising those whom ‘they arrested and attacked on this occasion — usually quite without 
provocation and with little cause — the police are in fact creating the situation they say they’re trying to 
prevent. 
It is obvious that on a number of occasions individual policemen lost their cool, in a number of cases senior 
Police officers lost control of their men. Sure, there were demonstrations, but the demonstrators. did not 
provoke the police. The police in many Cases made indiscriminate arrests and attacked the very foundations of 
our legal system by denying most of those arrested right to counsel and legal advice, threatening to arrest 
lawyers who were attempting to see their clients, and treating those held in the Central Police Station in such 
an arrogant, inhumane and surly manner that a full-scale judicial and parliamentary inquiry is called for. The 
incidents recounted in this book — often in a personal and descriptive manner — indicate that many policemen 
should be severely disciplined and dismissed from the Force, a thorough overhaul of the police force started 
immediately, and the rights of those charged — to immediate counsel, toilet facilities, proper accommodation, 
fair treatment and so on, enforced rigorously at all times in the future. 


Lyn Brooke-White 
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It started quietly with a concert and a quiet band of 
marchers to Parliament on Thursday evening, about 600 or 
700 in all, unfortunately to arrive after the All Blacks for their 
little cocktail party with the politicians, nice Labour Party 
speeches of farewell and good wishes and all. Jeering and 
booing and singing and a flour bomb or two but nothing big 
just an ordinary demonstration poorly prepared and led to 
deal with a potentially violent situation. At 6.30 the big man 
arrived, Kiwi Keith, back from another overseas tour, not to 
climb the stairs this time, no red carpet, no flaunting to the 
TV cameras and precipitating the crowd to a mad rush on the 
steps as happened before. A rather quick entrance, a few quick 
waves to the crowd from the bottom right entrance to 
Parliament just by the steps. Had he been warned against a 
front steps escalation? 


The first spark which antagonised the crowd was Holyoake, 
he has that capacity. The second was the ejection from 
Parliament of someone who’d tried to get inside and was 
thrown out on his ear. The third was the mass of cops, so 
unnecessary for a few hundred demonstrators. Some were 
alright, others were not, the mere sight of them frightened the 
crowd a little, gave them an object of protest. The songs and 
chants came and went. Owen Gager croaked his one man 
protest song, others led the one, two, three four, stop the 











racist rugby tour. SHAME, SHAME, SHAME, echoed from the 
grey and empty steps, and police cadets inside the upper 
windows laughed and jeered as they lit their Cigarettes and 
learnt their crowd control lessons. Politicians glanced out and 
if recognised went scurrying back, Labour and National alike. 
As with all democratic institutions, the flicker of long walkie 


talkie aerials from the upper floors of the building, 
police officers directing the operation spoke into microphones, 
a little man with a telescopic lens and big camera tried to take 
photographs from up top, the little old retired men who act as 
couriers and obnoxious servants of democracy began to get 
worried. 

The unnecessary first arrest started it all, as the cops barged 
into the front row. They said protesters had tried to break 
down the barriers, but it was not quite the thing for them to 
try and drag a demonstrator between two sections of fence, as 
happened later. Two in front hauling, one at the back pushing, 
not quite enough room to fit, the word gets around quickly in 
a demonstration and the police should’ve been more careful 
from the start. Some were, admittedly, and a very few tried to 
cool it, one even later the next night in Farish Street even 
apologised to a woman protester. But on Thursday night at 
Parliament.... 


John Hughes was the first to be arrested in the series of 
demonstrations. Outside Parliament around 7 pm, the All 
Blacks had yet to come out and as it happened I was standing 
at the back of the crowd with Barry Mitcalfe and others. It 
was dark, lights flashing, chanting, one, two, three, four, stop 
the racist rugby tour! Cops moved down from the steps to the 
front, someone who looked like a boozed All Black chatted to 
a cop at the back of the crowd, plain clothes men and security 
agents were all around the back of the crowd. Suddenly the 
police in front of the fences appeared to give a push, a roar 


2 went up from the crowd, the line of protesters moved and 
Í swirled, we stood at the back wondering what was happening, 


oldies wondering whether we should go and shove. A cop 


‘ rushed in from the back, just back of me, elbowing his way 
none too gently through the ten-deep crowd. Out he came 


gripping someone, obscure, with glasses, a blue-denimed 
member of the Porirua Communist Party holding the other 
arm of the protester (he later explained he was trying to stop 
the policeman from taking Hughes.). As far as I could see the 
policeman didn’t have any clear idea of what was going on 
inside the crowd, he just wanted to chalk another arrest on his 
belt, so he got Hughes--for disorderly behaviour, and yet he 
wasn’t doing anything—apart from being in the crowd and 
some police I suppose think that’s sufficient justification for 
making an arrest. 


SL I anes 


The Prime Minister, and Deputy Leader of the Labour Party Hugh Watt 
talk to All Blacks at the Parliamentary reception on Thursday night. 
Dominion/Sunday Times photo. At top of page, the All Blacks enter 


their red City Council bus to go to the reception. John Miller photo. 
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The bus with 30 All Blacks incarcerated inside sped 
away from the front steps of Parliament. Some protesters 
remained to boo, other rushed across wet grass and gardens 
to the exit gate of Parliament—facing two fish and chip 
shops and a burnt out topless restaurant. A few managed to 
squeeze out the small gap between wire barriers and gates, 
other jumped the gardens and scaled the concrete fence in 
an excited frenzy to get at the bus. No one really knew 
what they intended to do when they got to the bus, there 
wasn’t time to think of that, it was just the incitement 
offered by the jeering driver and the arrogant, strained and 
slightly drunk faces of the All Blacks. One All Black, at 
least, shook a fist at people running alongside the bus, and 
jumped back when the bus was struck with fists and feet. 
Bang bang the driver got scared and revved up the bus and 
lurched the huge vehicle out the gates and away. Some 
protesters though momentarily about sitting down in front 
of the bus, and a few actually did but the bus driver veered 
the bus away. Others thought and didn’t act, many were 
scared of such action and knew that the driver probably 
wouldn’t stop, and others just couldn’t catch up with the 
bus after their run. The crowd swirled around the entrance 
after the bus had departed and the police arrived in dozens 
slower less quick-witted and most obviously untrained for 
such sudden exertion. They grabbed at least one guy and 
arrested him from the middle of the jumble and more 
police poured through the gates, the plain clothes cops and 
security agents circled around the back of the crowd, trying 
to be inconspicuous. Journalists jumped up on the fence 
with notebooks at the ready. At about that time one 
policeman in uniform lost control of himself, and in the 
words of K. Smith “in a full frenzy dived straight at the 
throat of a demonstrator who cops later alleged had called 





out “Cops are pigs!” The policeman struck the 
demonstrator full in the face and then dragged him 
violently by his hair and head through the crowd of 
policemen standing at the gate. When I last saw them the 
demonstrator was struggling on the ground, with the cop on 
top of him striking him.” Smith stated that the cop who’d 
made the initial attack still seemed completely out of 
control, and Smith was prevented from approaching and 
getting the number of the cop by the complete cordon at 
the gates. Roger Nightingale of 21 Ava Street, Petone, 
witnessed what happened next. After the first protester had 
been arrested another shouted “Pigs of the State”, and in 
the words of Nightingale “a policeman jumped over the 
fence and grabbed who he thought had shouted this. He 
dragged the youth he had grabbed, pushing and pulling him 
violently. The arrested person was not resisting—in fact he 
seemed too bewildered to resist. The cop forced the 
demonstrator up against me—I was leaning with my back on 
the barrier (just inside the gates). The cop tried to push 
both of us over—me backwards. Three or four policemen 
behind the barrier took hold of the arrested demonstrator 
and pulled him over—and nearly pulled me over backwards 
too. One cop behind the fence, seeing my position, told the 
others to take it easy. But no notice was taken. I could not 
get the number of the cop who made the arrest—as soon as 
I tried to do so he jumped over the fence and took off. I 
made a complaint that night at Central Police Station, and 
it took 2% hours to do so.” 

Inspector Joyce was in charge of the police that night 
and reconstructing the events from accounts made available 
to us it was about this time that Inspector Joyce went up to 
the television crew from the NZBC and put his hands across 
the lens of the camera, and told them to stop filming. 


Alan Browne 




















Evan Thomas was one of the many 

who rushed to the gates of 

Parliament as the bus sped away on 

Thursday night. In the melee a 

policeman came into collision with 

him and he was knocked to the 

ground, beside the bus as it sped 

away out the gates like a scared 

hare driver crouched over the 

wheel. He was pulled up end away 

by two policemen and through the 

gates, as the photograph shows. Ans 

‘Westra photo. _ 

| As he was dragged away the cops 
became tougher, even though 
Thomas was not even attempting to 
struggle. The right-hand cop put a 
vicious arm lock on Thomas, and 
the left-hand cop (without a 
number) went jauntily along. 
Dominion/Sunday Times photo by 
Liz Brooke. 


After a mangling Thomas is 
launched through the air and into a 
waiting police wagon. He was 

arrested for “disorderly behaviour”. 
Ans Westra photo. 








“Come on now, you've had a fair go. You’ve been filming 
for över 1% hours, it’d be better if you stopped now.” And 
when. members of the film crew attempted to remonstrate 
with him he threatened to report them “to the 
Director-General” if they continued filming. The rather 
junior and.inexperienced film. crew was intimidated by this 
senior police officer, arid packed up their gear. Only then 
did the real police brutality of the tour protest start. 


Ans Westra is one of New Zealand’s best photographers. 
Before her departure for her homeland, Holland, over four 
years ago she became nationally. known for her photo-essay 
Washday aè the Pa, and her other photographic work. She 
returned to Wellington last November, after four years in 
Leiden, Holland. Since she’s been back she has carried out 
regular photographic assignments for a number of national 
publications, such as the NZ Listener, and overseas 
publications,- for example, the Australian weekly The 
Bulletin. On Thursday night she was taking photographs at 
the Parliament demonstration. 

After the police had arrested the second man at the 
gates—Evan Thomson—she went through the gates and 
managed to sneak the two pictures printed of him being 
flung from the fence to waiting policemen. She was stopped 
then by police, who asked for her Press card. She didn’t 
have it with her, even though she is well-known as a 
professional photographer. She was told to get back to the 
gate, and she walked back meekly. After all, camera gear is | ees) fen, eet abs Segre 3 ee setae 
expensive. As she came up to the gate, next to where I was , i E ti R i. ae i 
standing, she was caught in a fierce police foray into the .— A leathered police fist coming at Ans Westra’s camera? 
crowd, her camera was pushed out of her hands and her just before impact, Friday night. On Thursday night herf 
lens case to the ground. She bent down slightly and was camera and lenses were damaged by police, the same! 
kneed by an advancing cop. Another cop pushed around i : i p: 

night that Inspector Joyce put his hand across ‘thei 


and pushed, she went to the ground, staying there instead 3 a x $ 
of trying to rise, searching for her lens case even though NZBC’s TV camera and sent them away you ve hadi 
enough”. Ans Westra photo. a 


Se PY 


she’d been hurt. I shouted to the cop in front of me “Watch 
what you’re doing, she’s a professional photographer and : ) 
you're damaging her gear”. In answer he looked down and i so ates Nese ga Me hoc se 
ground her lens case into the ground and mud with his heel. etal ae A Se OE ae i AA 
Ans, trying to rise, was again pushed to the ground by the SEE legge hos ASS ae AE EC, 
police. The police withdrew, probably with another victim Baile ser eee ie aa 
from their ‘flying wedge’ and the crowd was left in a Ree. SE ed : 
disorganised swirl. I checked on whether Ans was hurt, no, Sk seers 

just worried about her gear, we left the gate in different 
directions and as I was moving out of the gate area I was 
suddenly choked. The long white silk scarf I was wearing 
around my neck was being pulled violently and because of 
the suddenness of the action I found it hard to keep 
upright. I lurched toward the puller, and found it to be 
constable Q 24. “What the hell do you think you’re 
doing?” I shouted, half choking. “Just pulling” said 
constable Q 24, and let go. My head felt panicky, my 
temper fierce and I went up and demanded his number. He 
wouldn’t tell me, as he walked back to the gates, old and 


fat and withered and hard, with two rows of World War II Another police hand over the camera to stop Ans Westra ; 





ribbons on his drooping chest, above fat gut. I felt like photographing an ugly incident. The hand a second later | 
asking why he’d remained for so long a constable, until he covered the whole lens Also at the airport ChrisSlat S 
was near, retirement, was it that he’d beaten up too many . i . ‘ne i ons | 
prisoners or because he wasn’t too bright or just that had his camera damaged by a police hand pushing him | 
no-one liked him. I jumped around in front of him and away, and in Willis Street on Thursday night Roger | 
i his number. Q 24. To the left I spotted a police Nightingale writes “Three policemen dragged a 
Ea icer, obviously high-ranking with silver pips on his demonstrator to the paddy wagon; one of them; B44, | 
S oulders and an arrogant walk. “I want to lay a complaint was lling the demonstrator b the hai ite | 
against one of your men for assault” I said to him, coming pu x 2 y 2 au 9 To 
close. “Oh do you” said the Inspector. “Yes what's your unnecessarily as the demonstrator was not resisting arr 
name officer?” “Inspector Joyce.” “Well, Inspector Joyce, violently. A photographer tried to take a picture of this| Th 
I want to make a complaint against Constable Q 24.” “Well; incident and immediately B 44 put his left hand on the | Lal 
a 5 ae to the Commissioner sometime and tell him camera and pushed as hard as he could pushing the] 22 
at then” and he walked away. - r - _- 
n photographer into the crowd and thus preventing him| earr 


from taking a photograph. Ans Westra photo. ; a 
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Top, Chris Parkin being 
arrested at Parliament, 
Thursday night. Right 
Graham McKay, VUW 
Labour Party, (with 
Glasses in centre), was 
apprehended and later 
arrested for shouting. 
Dominion/Sunday Times 
Photos, 


The Vice Squad was 
there in force all through 
the demonstrations, 
perticularly on Thursday 
night, as these photo- 
graphs show. Andrew 
Watson is grabbed at the 
gates, tripped up by 
Thomson (with moust- 
aches, on left), head of 
the Wellington Vice 
Squad, and then all the 
police grab as hard as 
they can. The Dominion 
printed the photograph 
on the right with just 
part of Watson’s head 
showing — no hands! 
Their explanation was 
that they were pro- 
tecting Watson’s identity! 
Not the police ofcourse. 
Dominion/Sunday Times 
photos. 





The arrests—seven in all that night—were indiscriminat 
Police thought that dirt had been thrown, so they arrested a 
man in the vicinity, who says he definitely didn’t throw the 
dirt; another police say hit a bus, in fact he didn’t even get to 
the bus before it swung out of the grounds, he was knocked 
over in the rush; yet another was grabbed for ‘obscene 
language’ initially, and yet he didn’t utter the words 
mentioned by police, was only in the vicinity—he was arrested 
later on a different charge. 

The cops were poised and ready to hit. Buzzards, bees, all 
the old literary phrases are applicable. All ready to pounce, 
after all they’d only got seven and they wanted their fill, 
waiting at the gates, moving around, nearly panting in 
anticipation, why they were just beginning to form up (like we 
saw the next night) when Bill Logan had the audacity to call 
off the demonstration, stand up among the sitters-down and 
announce over his loud hailer that it was all off for the night 
and to foregather the next night in Cuba Mall. I sensed trouble 
coming and thought Logan had too, chickening out, but 
talking with him afterwards I found he was ignorant of any 
cops brewing. Oh, sure, demonstrators were riled, but cops are 
smart, they can haul people off so quickly that so few see and 
so the tempers remain cool. Once cops do it so brutally and in 
public then the tempers get inflamed. 

No teargas in Wellington, yet, just mist around the 
Parliament gates and massing cops, but one could feel the 
violence coming, so as I walked away, through the cops, 
through Parliament, I cursed the cops for provoking it. My 
house is through the back of Parliament you see, on one of the 
roads leading off, so direct access can be obtained through 





The Christians were there in force on Friday night, just as 
they’d been there with dogcollars, shocked looks and upright 
stature on Thursday night. For Friday SCMer Rev. Borrie had 
obtained a permit and after another concert in the Main 
Common Room at Victoria University about 800 or 900 
marchers moved down to the Cuba Mall, there to link up with 
members of the public, the Farm Road Branch of the Labour 
Party with their huge banner, the Seamen’s Union and their 
huge and colourful and beautiful banner and people like Tom 
Potae, one of the march leaders and driving force in the Maori 
Organisation for Human Rights. 

For what they were worth, because few could hear, there 
were speeches in the Cuba Mall—by Tom Potae, Whetu 
Tirikatene-Sullivan ‘I am ashamed’, then Bill Logan told the 
marchers to move on the headquarters of the NZ Rugby 
Football Union, the Huddart Parker Buildingyin Post Office 
Square. There the crowd massed, sat in the darkness and 
waited for events. Traffic cops sat American-like on their big 
bikes, red lights flashing, radios chattering, talking to friendly 
cops. White helmets were all around, surrounding the more 
than 1500 protesters. On the comer of the Huddart Parker 
Building a group of pro-tour demonstrators tried to start up a 
chant and start a fight but no-one was really interested and 
finally they drifted away. Tom Potae spoke, briefly, then 
Trevor Richards of HART (Halt All Racial Tours), strode in 
his emphatic way through the sitting crowd to push a copy of 
the HART petition between the locked and barred doors of 
the building in which the Rugby Union elite shelters. Then, it 
must’ve been about 6.40, the march moved off to Parliament, 
heckled in the street by people from the pubs, but it wasn’t as 
bad as I expected. A few persistent opponents of the march 
pranced along beside, trying to be heard, but the mass of 


‘Parliament, and as I walked past the huge paddy wagon which 








was to feature so prominently the next night the policemen 
were joking about the night’s events, having a drag on a fag,» 
laughing, taunting the prisoners inside the wagon. About 100. 
clustered around the wagon, the flood lights which usually. 
feature Parliament turned around to flood the scene of cops ` 
and wagon and smoke. They laughed at my dog and chain and - 
made comments as I went, I don’t know what, just rude stuff 
which made the others laugh. It wasn’t until passing the back ` 
of Broadcasting House that I noticed a steady tread behind ` 
and thought god am I being followed, but I didn’t mention the 3 
thought to Gil or the dog Quad with me. Another hundred ` 
yards and still the tread, yes someone was behind very © 
persistent on this little-used street hugging the underneath of | 
Bowen Street. Another two or three hundred yards, about ` 
fifty from our house, underneath a street light. Stop and turn ~ 
around and remark “That guy is following us” as he stops and : 
executes a smart about-turn. Small and blond and grey coated. » 
We walk on to our gate in Sydney Street and I make sure he’s | 
not watching while I nip across the road into the darkness of } 
the garages, while Gil goes inside. Off with the shoes and coat j 
and scarf and a quick run along underneath the garages, up a | 
bank on to Bowen Street, down Bowen across the back of | 
Broadcasting House, just in time to see our little grey friend 
disappear into the cluster of cops at the back of Parliament, | 
just before the police bus filled with policemen pulls away. i 

A strange little incident, meant to be intimidating, or just a | 
little policeman or security agent practising. Or perhaps they | 
didn’t know I’d shifted a fortnight before. Queer, isn’t it, and 
all a bit unnecessary. 











people filling the whole of one side of Lambton Quay was 
enough to dissuade them from trying to start a rumpus. The 
by-standers were quiet, most just stood and watched, those 
who couldn’t be seen shouted from the first and second floors 
of the Royal Tavern or threw eggs from the fourth floor of the 
Wright Stephenson’s building. But the march was quiet, the 
marchers quietly jubilant at the big turn-out, the good feeling 
that there was a force and power behind the tour protest, even 
if it was now virtually impossible to stop the plane flying off 
in the morning. It was the strength of being morally right even 
if you were powerless to prevent events. It gave some 
Satisfaction. 

At Parliament the crowd went inside the gates and up the 
path but then surged around the fences backing Molesworth 
Street because that was where the loudspeakers were set up. 
People wondered why they were there, Parliament was empty, 
there was no challenge, so the speeches subsided quickly and a 
few were left on the sidewalk to talk with South Africa 
expatriates or pro-tour supporters. After the call of “We 
should go back to the Grand and show the Al] Blacks what we 
think of them”, the march moved off, some to catch up later. 

Friday night at Stewart Dawson’s corner is a meeting place, 
corner of Lampton Quay and Willis Street, glistening lights and 
busy pavements, rushing cars. On Friday night 12 June it was 
the meeting place for the anti All Black Tour march and the 
police, the first dramatic clash of the night. Police didn’t want 
the march to proceed, and so they formed one of their 
cordons, the first of several for that night. Across the corner 
from Stewart Dawson’s, blocking entry from Lampton Quay 
to Willis Street, where the Grand Hotel stands a hundred yards 
up. The police were adament, no entry, the march should go 
back to university, they didn’t want any trouble, the big red 





_ Even the desk-bound Cocky Thompson came to join his beleaguered friends. The head of the Wellington Vice Squad 

__ joined in the wrestling with people plucked from the crowd and thrown carelessly into police wagons. Cadets from 

_ Trentham joined the fray, police were brought in from Auckland — indeed there is evidence that the police from the 

_ Auckland area were the most brutal and usually were the first to discard their numbers. After the Police Ball on 

Friday night policemen came in force, after a night's carousing and no sleep to — in the words of one of them 
‘teach these bloody students a lesson.” To assist them they had the Army, who fortunate y were not called in at 
the Airport, although as the photographs will attest, they were ready 
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city buses came to a halt, the traffic stilled and the police 
argued while the marchers sat down. Traffic and arguments 
came to a standstill, and then the Rev. Borrie said that the 
march would go back to university if they were allowed 
through on to Willis Street. Well, the police didn’t inform the 
marchers of this, nor did Mr Borrie, and few were the numbers 
of either police or protesters who knew. In any case Mr Borrie 
didn’t really have much authority to say anything, he may 
have obtained the permit which allowed the march to start, 
but there were many outsiders now in the march, it was 
growing every minute, so by the time it reached the Grand 
Hotel passing through the cordon and up Willis Street it was 
one of biggest demonstrations I’ve seen. 

People on pavements watching and participating, students 
and other protesters sitting down outside the Grand Hotel, the 
cops standing by watching, others in the protest group 
standing at either end of the sitters, all around them, standing 
watching, feeling that the whole thing was a success. Chants 
and yells and singing and sitting, not aimless but with no real 
purpose like trying to drag the All Blacks out or storming their 
hotel, just sitting and waiting, not really any intention to 
move. I was standing by a group of about ten policemen on 
the left looking up Willis Street and overheard the fatal 
remarks “If they don’t move on, well move in”. The fatal 
remarks were conveyed to Tom Potae (pictured) by the senior 
sergeant and the leaders of the march divided. People, 
especially young people, don’t like being threatened with 
violence or force. Luckily, or unluckily perhaps, the threat 
wasn’t conveyed to them at that stage. The protest wan't 
democratic, but nor was it led. Tom Potae wanted one thing, 
Bill Logan another, the religious leaders another. To move, to 
stay, to face a battle with the cops or what to do. There were 
shouts of stand, stand, stand, no one really knew what to do, 
no one like Logan got up with a loudhailer and gave 
instructions or gave a lead, the police didn’t warn anyone to 
move on by a megaphone or loudspeakers, which they had 
access to. So then a blond haired marshal at the front started 
yelling, stand, stand, we’re off, up the front, and people 
started to rise, and then the column formed off to move up 


Outside the Huddart Parker Building at the Friday night protest. Lyn Brooke-White photo. 


Willis Street. No direction was given about the eventual 
terminus, no-one really knew, in fact I’d venture to suggest 
that if the university had been suggested there would have 
been cries of dismay from the crowd and they would've 
remained sitting. If they had remained sitting they would have 
been safe, can police arrest about 2,000 people sitting down, if 
they go limp and decline to co-operate? With everyone sitting 
down acts of police violence would have been clearly evident, 
noted. But as it was, when the march moved off, the marchers 
were vulnerable, subject—as in Manners Street—to brief police 
forays, ambushes, and the carting off of marchers so quickly 
that not many noticed. 

Up Willis Street, the whole street wide apart from a narrow 
funnel for buses. Yells from the crowd, small groups of anti 
protest males hung to the march all the way from Parliament, 
first shouting obscenities then being drawn into talk, then one 
finally became part of the march, persuaded. As the march 
drew towards the Boulcott/Manners Street intersection with 
Willis Street the marchers a few rows back from the front 
began to wonder what was going to happen. Those in front, 
holding the banners had no such hesitation about events, they 
marched straight up to the St George Hotel and past it, up 
Willis Street. The police went ahead of them and about five | 
rows followed, but then at the actual intersection the fifth or | 
sixth row started shouting ‘LEFT, LEFT, LEFT’ and the > 
march swung at that point around into Manners Street. Fora 
few seconds there was confusion, those behind didn’t know | 
whether to proceed up Willis or left into Manners Street. But 
then the march swung around into Manners Street and the 
front few rows up Willis realised they didn’t have a following, © 
so they reversed tracks, furled their banner and rushed to 
catch up with the front, which they managed to do after about 
50 or 60 yards; so did the policemen, marching benignly in 
front. 

Then as the march passed Tingey’s in Manners Street a row 
of policemen appeared on each side of the march, striding 
swiftly. Opposite the entrance of Bond Street into Manners. 
they broke into a quick run and a senior sergeant who'd been 
shouting from behind came up and took the lead. They 
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Tom Potae talks to the police 

senior sergeant outside the Grand 
hotel; by this time the police have 
threatened to move in to the 

sitting protesters. Chris Slater photo. 
At bottom, the sit-down outside 

the Grand looking towards 

Stewart Dawson’s corner, traffic 
stopped completely. Lyn Brooke- 
White photo. 
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appeared to be unorganised, not knowing really what they 
were meant to do, and the policemen in front continued their sae. 
march, rather slow, pacing, hands in front and behind. They Syma 
hadn’t been told that their colleagues would try and cordong 
off Manners Street and force the marchers up the little lang fgg ; 
known as Herbert Street, but that’s what was happening. Ina @ 
very unorganised way, the police not giving instructions to @ 
anyone, even their group appeared to be in confusion, the 
police just shouting “this way, this way” to the few in front @ 
who could hear through the rabble. But others couldn’t hear, § 
all they came in contact with was police bodies, thrown back. @ 
Confusion and a sort of terror mounted as the march ground $$ 
to a halt, stopped but refusing to move up Herbert Street. The Samms : à ne ae r i 
massed marchers behind heaved the ones in front and Mike Top left, policemen still lead the march after it has turned i 
Scott tried to walk through the police, they hadn’t linked from Willis Street into Manners Street. Top right, at the 
mad gcc Iens ie yei T p other side of the road intersection of Farish and Manners Street lines of police- 
A E Wits ent eee pont any NS. cir hurried cordon MEn appear on each side of the huge line of protesters 

pa P filling Manners Street. At this point the policemen break 


across Manners Street I ran to the front of the protest, my . : 
camera up, and realised I couldn’t take shots from that angle, !ntoarun to try and catch up. Other captions at bottom 


so I went up on the footpath and right around the front of left of page. Photos Alister Taylor. 
where the constables were forming up. I was in the centre of 
Manners Street and managed to take a photograph of the 
police attempting to form their column, although quite 
evidently many didn’t know what they were doing. I saw a few 
people trying to break through, and Mike Scott just tried to 
walk along normally. He was grabbed by three or four 
policemen and half pulled half pushed away from where he 
was. They dragged him to the side and I could see fists going 
and Scott go down amid the police. I stepped backwards, 
camera up, trying to get it into the set focus of about twelve 
feet. The police swished around Scott, I clicked, hoping to get 
a good photograph with Scott in it, being beaten. In the event 
it wasn’t a very good photograph. 

But at the instant I took the photograph I was grabbed 
roughly from behind. By two constables, one of whom put a 
hard grip on one arm and his arm around my neck, the other 
putting a half-Nelson grip on my right arm, forcing it up to my 
neck at the back. I tried to say “What the hell, I’m a 
photographer, journalist, let me go.” But I could get damned 
all out because I was being strangled, but I did manage to 
whisper through choked throat, “‘cut it out, I’m not going to 
try and get away”. The only response was to put more 
pressure on my throat and arms. Agony, pure agony. I was 
dragged, upright, to the front of the Kiwi Cafe, about fourteen 
or so feet in front of the demonstration, and held there by two 
constables; I was still in agony, trying to adjust my arms up 
my back so they didn’t hurt so much. Two more constables 
ran from up Manners Street and grabbed me. The four then 
pounced on me, as witnesses will tell in court, and I was 
beaten to the ground. I can’t remember much at all except for 
the pain, and the fact that my bladder proved too much. 
Mailer-like. Agony, ecstasy, punches, falling to the ground, a 
blur, being dragged up, cop yells of “‘where’s the wagon, where 
the hell is it”. Blurred faces and people watching. The old 
onlooker kick. 

My glasses were knocked off early in the piece and I was 
worried about my camera gear, then finally—it must have been 
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A Senior Sergeant catches up, panics, and runs for the 
Manners, Herbert Street intersection outside the Manners 
Street Post Office. Photo Alister Taylors | 


Police attempt to form a cordon across Manners Street, 
trying to force the march up the narrow alleyway known 
as Herbert Street. No direction was given to the 
marchers. Photo Alister Taylor. 
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and third arrests in Manners Street, just outside the Post Office, where police attempted to force the pro- 

5 he narrow lane known as Herbert Street. Michael Scott walked on through the police milling about, and 
ed. He was quiet, and offered no resistance. (Michael McKay photo) but was forced to the ground and hit, 
OF ( el McKay photo) then dragged away and handcuffed to a car. The right top photographs shows 
naen youth immediately after apprehension (Michael McKay photo); then he too is knocked to the ground 


cuffed. (Ans Westra photo). He offers no resistance. The third photo in this sequence appears on the front 
S Westra photo. . T . | 





only a minute or two-—I was pushed and shoved up Manners 
Street, two cops holding me—one of the new ones U 52 
holding my left arm, hurting, the other vicious and unseen, 
two others behind one with his arm around my throat half 
kicking the other behind me just kicking. Four in all, and 
bruises all over shins and backs of legs, left arm, bruised neck 
and damaged throat muscles, an un-moving right arm when I 
left the Court on Saturday morning. Hot baths and medicines 
and bed did damn all to fix it. Well over a week later, the 
bruises are still there, others fared worse. 

Outside the new hamburger bar on the left of Manners 
Street, just along from where the old Regent pub used to be, 
Mike Scott and I came together, for a brief time. There the 
constables foregathered and wondered what they were to do 
with us. “Where are the handcuffs?” one policeman U 52 said 
“Your filthy friends’! have them.” With hate and venom. 
“Look I need my glasses, could you get them.” “Look mate, 
you shut up or you'll get more” said another. 

The handcuffs came out and I was manhandled to the metal 

lamp-post, there to be manacled. Apparently I wasn’t standing 
upright for one so the links were pulled by another police man 
B 395 I think, from the other side. My head was hit hard from 
the other side. I asked what I was there for, and then old U 52 
(or rather young and with a bad streak) said the fateful words 
“I arrest you for obstructing a constable in the course of his 
duty, and warn you that anything you may say may be taken 
down in evidence and used against you.” I was one of the few 
arrested, even though U 52 hadn’t been the one who grabbed 
me initially, and said to me later that he didn’t even know 
what I’d done. But that doesn’t matter in cop justice. 
- The undignified thing was being chained to a lamp-post, 
fifty yards from where the demonstration was. People didn’t 
know what Mike Scott and I were there for (did we?), and just 
stared at these two (hardened criminals, murderers?). Just 
stook and stared and gasped and wondered. I saw lawyer Alan 
Doyle pause and look and tried to catch his attention, but like 
all good lawyers he said “‘No, no, I don’t want to get involved, 
I’m just watching, very interesting”. Well, he probably didn’t 
have a practising certificate, but that didn’t matter for U 52 
said to shut up, and it didn’t matter when I told him that I was 
just trying to get a lawyer. 

After the four arrests in Manners Street the crowd didn’t 
know what to do. The organisers-hadn’t planned for a march 
through the city, taking control of the streets, in the words of 
one ‘we didn’t expect it to be so big’. In such a situation only 
decisive leadership can control, and that’s what was needed. 
What happened in Manners Street was that on one side (on the 
corner of Farish) Bill Logan was asking the crowd to vote on 
the alternative methods of egress and action open to them, 
another leader was saying ‘Back to the University’, and yet 
another shouted ‘Back to the Grand’. There was no sparking 
point at which the crowd decided to move into Farish Street 
and down into Bond Street, the pressure of the crowd behind 
pushing up Manners Street and the police cordon across upper 
Manners Street made such a move inevitable. But if those in 
the lead of the march had really wanted to gö back to the 
Grand Hotel, they would have continued down Farish Street 
and into Mercer Street. But instead they went left into Bond 
Street, and the leaders at that stage have testified, that they 


wanted to turn left into Willis Street again and proceed up to | 


the university via Boulcott Street. They told this to police at 
the corner of Bond, where the Lido stands, (and it must be 
remembered that the march leaders were different at this point 
from before). But the police refused to allow them to turn left 
into Willis Street; so they turned right. 

It is obvious from this point that the police had planned to 
squeeze the marchers and protesters into the triangle between 
the Lido, Willis Street, and the Mercer Street intersection and 
so try and disrupt and dissipate the demonstration. It was 

planned and carried owt in a very calculated way. Police 
pushed the marchers up Bond Street, down from upper Willis 


Street, up from lower Willis Street, and as the photographs 
testify lined up outside the Majestic Theatre. The marchers 
were now cornered, and even though they sat down and sang 
most realised that something was about to break. It was in the 
air, amidst the gleaming Friday night lights. 

But they didn’t really realise what was up when the police 
began to form their cordon across Willis Street where the 
police wagon stood. A fire engine screamed around the Mercer 
Street corner, and we in the wagon (police had to push it from 
where we were eventually thrown in at Manners Street to 
Mercer Street intersection because the battery had given out!) 
were told by police that the fire engine had come to clear the 
demonstrators away. It certainly looked like it, lights flashing, 
sirens screaming, crowd shouting. (It later turned out that 
there really was a fire call!) Three ambulances arrived, 
purportedly to look after the injured, but in actual fact helped 
clear away demonstrators—by driving through them, of course; 
only one was injured. Calls for ambulance assistance for 
injured demonstrators were ignored by police. Only one 
elderly man was treated—after a bottle had landed on his head 
from the Evening Post Building. 

The police gave no warning that when the cordon started to 
move all those in front would be arrested or carted away. No 
warning of any sort. 

Mr Ivor Coles, recently retired Executive Secretary of the 
NZ Cancer Society, was an impartial Sbserver to the whole of 
Friday night’s demonstration. He has stated emphatically that 
he saw “at least” five constables without numbers. Outside the 
Lido Theatre he was near the police cordon just before it 
started to move into the crowd, and he heard one constable 
say “Let’s get stuck into that lot”. Mr Coles moved forward 
and saw that the constable had no number. He asked the 
constable his name and was told it was Cooper. Constable 
Cooper was later seen by other witnesses taking a very active 
part against demonstrators. 

For those who could see, the cordon just appeared to be 
another blocking of the street; the situation really erupted as 
the cordon moved forward. People held in the crowd couldn’t 
move, they were pushed from all sides, but let the people there 
speak for themselves: 

Paul Hunter: I was sitting on the ground, along with the rest. 
A cop came up to me and told me to get up. He grabbed me 
by the hair and shoulders and flung me along the road about 
10 feet. Unfortunately I was flung into a group of about eight 
cops. I started to turn around, one cop punched me in the 
guts—the person next to me got his number U 11. The cop 
didn’t seem to worry, he had a smile on his face. 

Grant Angus. on the the same incident: One demonstrator was 
being violently pushed around by a policeman. Number U 11. 
Then I saw the same policeman punch this guy in the stomach. 


Judy Goldfinch was taking part in the demonstration outside 
the Majestic Theatre, sang when the crowd sang, sat when they 
sat. Suddenly she was grabbed from behind by four civilians 
and dragged roughly from the crowd and beneath the 
verandahs of the Majestic; she cried out “assault, assault, let 
me go”, to which her assailants replied ‘it’s for your own 
good’. She realised she knew at least one of them, and said 
emphatically she wanted to take part in the demonstration, 
she broke away to run back into the demonstration. People 
were then on. their feet, some holding arms, the whole mass 
moving backwards and forwards from the concerted attacks 
and pushing by police from three directions. The crowd was 
encircled by police on three sides — from lower Willis Street, 
with the big ugly grey paddy wagon and dozens of cops; from 
upper Willis Street where police were pushing down and 
preventing escape, and from Bond Street — where they were 
pushing the remnants of the crowd around the corner of the 
Lido . Theatre. Onlookers and police lined the pavements 
outside the Majestic. Protesters were caught, trapped, 
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_ Top left Judy Goldfinch enters the crowd outside the Majestic at a walking pace, sang and moved with the crowd, not harming anyone. 
“Let's get that one!” yells a policeman, she’s apprehended by the policeman with a moustache (so is the Tawa College 5th former 
pictured). Dominion/Sunday Times photo by Liz Brooke. Then Michael Fowler sees Judy under a heap of four or five policemen — no 
Pictures available — rushes up, and he too is grabbed. Lyn Brooke-White photo. Both are hauled brutally away to the paddy wagon. 
Michael McKay photo (left bottom opposite page). Top, Fowler and Judy Goldfinch being hauled away, from another angle. Then 
John Miller photographs the cops throttling Fowler, John Miller Photo, then another picture of the same scene by Lyn Brooke-White, 
bottom right. The small picture at right shows Judy Goldfinch in the paddy wagon, after being knocked unconscious. She was thrown 

carelessly into the wagon by five policemen, hit her head on the wagon’s metal back flap, and slipped out, unconscious. She was then 
Picked up and thrown in very roughly by the same policemen, to hit her head on the metal floor. She was unconscious for about five 


Minutes and despite calls for assistance and ambulances the police outside refused to investigate. 
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anywhere they went they were 
police. 

In the swaying crowd Judy Goldfinch should have been 
inconspicuous, for ‘I wasn’t doing anything, not doing 
anything’. But her re-entry to the demonstration must have 
been noted. ‘We’ll get that one’ yelled a cop a minute or two 
later and two cops grabbed her from the crowd, she was 
dragged a short way and then went down under — from 
varying accounts — between four and six policemen. 

Michael Fowler was one of the men who tried to drag Judy 
away from the demonstration — he knew her. After ghe’d 
pushed away from them to go back to the demonstration he 
stood on the pavement, helpless, then he carefully moved into 
the demonstration to see what was happening — he wasn’t part 
of the demonstration,was respectably dressed with shorts, 
white shirt and tie. 

He saw someone on the ground and he says ‘there were 
six policemen on top, some holding her, others grabbing’. He 
saw a girl’s jeans and realised it was Judy Goldfinch 
underneath. He rushed forward and was himself grabbed by 
police for ‘obstructing a constable in the course of his duty’. 

The photographs show how Judy Goldfinch and Michael 
Fowler were roughly handled to the grey police wagon at the 
Mercer-Street Willis Street intersection. 

From where I was sitting in the police wagon — now with 
about 15 inside — I saw five or six policemen at the door pick 
up Judy and toss her carelessly and very forcefully through the 
open door. They in fact threw her only half in the door and 
she hit her head with a loud crack against the metal flap of the 
doorway, hanging down. She slid to the ground and was 
immediately picked up, very roughly, by the police at the 
door. People in the wagon were yelling ‘assault’, ‘it’s a girl 
you're throwing around’, ‘be careful you pricks’. 

She came sailing through the air fast and landed half way up 
the wagon, striking her head severely on the metal floor. It 
appeared that she was half-unconscious when she was thrown 
through the air for the second time, and she certainly was after 
she hit the floor. She was out for at least three or four minutes 
while we inside the van tried to remove her to the back where 
she couldn’t be hit by more bodies flying into the van. She 
started groaning and became nervy as we tried to sit her up; it 
was difficult because she was completely limp. Michael Fowler 
had been thrown in shortly after her and he came up the back, 
obviously a bit shocked at being nabbed and in the company 
of so many arrested demonstrators. He leaned over her and 
with the help of others eventually got her sitting up. Others 
were calling for a doctor continually, saying a girl was badly 
hurt. There was no response, even though constables at the 
back of the wagon heard. Even when we were on the way to 
Central Police Station the policemen in front of the wagon 
ignored us. 


Outside the Majestic police tried to destroy the symbol! of the protest — 
the big white banner. At the top of this page the police have formed up 
along Willis Street, just before they move on the banner, John Miller 
photo, then in the two photographs opposite you can see the sequence 
of events, and the actual destruction of the banner. Michael McKay photos. 
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ng was sitting on the road outside the Lido, when 
everyone stood up. The cops shoved the crowd, and for no 
apparent reason he was picked up, thrown into the wagon with » 
23 others, and later charged with ‘‘disorderly conduct”. 

M.C. Gallagher and Linda Boardman were standing outside the 
Majestic s short time before the demonstration was broken up 
by police, ambulances and police cars. “The whole crowd was 
surging backwards and forwards, many with arms linked, and 
it was impossible to control one’s movements... We saw a 
policeman, P 41, reach out and grab a youth on the edge of 
the demonstration by the hair and yank him sharply along the 
side of the group, and then release him....”’ then Gallagher 
witnessed “when the police were clearing a space in the centre 
of the demonstration, I saw a policeman pushing a girl rapidly 
in front of him and kicking her in the backside with his knee 
as he went.” 

A.K. Johnson: outside the Majestic “a man in front of me was ` 
being pushed and crushed by police and surrounding 
demonstrators. He was grabbed by a policemen by his 
shoulders and lapels, and the policeman said ‘come here you 
bastard’, pulled him into a relatively clear space, punched him 
and kneed him in the stomach and when he was doubled over, 
the policeman punched him fully in the throat or fact with a 
closed fist. The demonstrator was thrown to several policemen 
behind the offending one, who marched him off, presumably 
to arrest him.”’ | 
Michael Ellison, arrested outside the Majestic: “I was sitting 
outside the Majestic, and as I was getting up to go a cop said I 
was tripping him up, another came up and both threw me into 
a van.” 

Nick Morris, charged with assault: “I was standing in the 
middle of a crowd sitting down, and then suddenly they wilted 
away and I was left there. I was picked up and thrown by 
coppers against a crowd of other policemen. I yelled “Get his 
number!”, hit a cop’s leg, and was then arrested. (Other 
witnesses saw Morris being hit by the police.) 

Paul Burns: “I saw four people being pulled to the wagon by 
their hair, and the cops were punching and kicking people held 
by other cops. There was no warning what would happen, the 
cordon just moved in and then the trouble started.” 


W.P. Bridson: “I was not told I was arrested. I was not spoken 
to, I was grabbed by my hair from behind and my arm was 
twisted up my back. On trying to ascertain why I was arrested 
I was pulled off my feet and dragged to the van by my hair. I 
was not given a chance to regain my feet or to climb into the 
wagon, I was thrown in upside down.” 

A police photographer stood at the door of the big police 
wagon taking photographs of all those thrown in. Regulations 
say that police may take photographs at the station of those 
charged, but it is illegal for the police to take photographs as 
people are thrown into a police wagon, many of them without 
being arrested. 

M.D. O'Connor: “After the arrests started I found myself up 
against the line of police. I was asked which way I wanted to 
go—towards the Majestic or the opposite direction—and I said 








towards the Majestic. I was told that I'd ‘had my fucking 
chance hours ago, you little cunt’ by a policeman, and was 
propelled forcibly in the opposite direction. 

Roger Steele: “I was outside the Lido, and policeman B 260 
was nearby. One minute he was joking, and the next he put 
out his leg to trip me up..... I was taking notes during the 
demonstration, and I had my pencil knocked out of my hand 
by Constable B 292, and both pencil and notes fell to the 
ground. Another demonstrator tried to pick them up and his 
hand was stepped on deliberately by B 292.” 

That gives some idea of what happened in Willis Street. The 
police surrounded the protesters on all sides, wouldn’t let 
anybody through, and then moved in—with a cordon from 
lower Willis Street, pushing behind from Bond Street, down 
from upper Willis, and through the Majestic. The sitting 
demonstrators were at the mercy of the policemen completely, 
and the record shows they didn’t get any mercy. 34 arrested 
that night, many for just being there, punched, kicked, 
dragged by the hair, common ocurrences. But it shouldn’t have 
happened. 

Ambulances and arrests broke up the sitting protesters 
between the Majestic and Lido Theatres. Onlookers saw what 
was going on, police punches, kicks and shoves, arrests and 
students running, and they went on their way. Hurrying on so 
they could no longer see, others scurried away, even one or 
two grabbed by police managed to escape, as Bill Lee did at 
the airport the next morning. 
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The ambulances arrived because the ambulance station had 
been informed that protesters were being mashed up by the 
police, but in fact the police wouldn’t allow injured arrestees 
to be treated, and only one middle-aged man hit by a flying i 
bottle from the Evening Post Building was treated by | 
ambulance men. Police directed the ambulances through the 
crowds, and successfully started the break-up of the. 
demonstration. 

The cordon moved, the crowd wavered, the arrests | 
followed, the demonstratjon broke; the police had won, the | 
battle was over. For those who hadn’t been arrested. For those © 
in the four wagons it was only beginning, perhaps the most 
meaningful part—in the long term—of the series of protests. It | 
showed the cops for what they really were. And are. 


Strange Facts to Consider : 
Over the weekend of protests Sergeant Moodie was 
promoted to Inspector—any coincidence? 

At the airport the inspector in charge admitted to a | 
journalist that “the whole thing was getting out of hand”. 
At the Central Police Station on Friday night several people 
who were there for some time considered that the inspector 
in charge had lost control of his men. 





Police formed up in a cordon across Willis Street, and moved up from the Mercer Street intersection. There was no 
announcement or intimation by police that people had better remove themselves, or they would be arrested. The 
police were also pushing down from upper Willis Street and into the triangle from Bond Street. The first picture 
shows Graham Bailey running past the Lido, afraid of cops coming up the back. (Just incidentally, who is the man 
in duffle coat and black gloves, seen earlier on the end of police line?). A second or two after the first photograph 
was taken Bailey is, in his own words “thumped from behind by two cops who'd come up to him”. Bailey had 

his back to them and was crushed back on the crowd because of the flying police cordon. Bailey and Heather 
McGuinness say that he was later treated very roughly and beaten. He was arrested for “disorderly behaviour”. 
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Joking Nick Morris leads the singing; a minute after this he was plucked from the centre of the crowd by police, 
thrown into a crowd of policemen. Morris yelled “get his number”, was arrested. Evan Thomas saw police hitting 


Morris — he was later charged with assault. Ans Westra photos . 





‘ya got no rights boy’ 





As the night wore on, and as demands for lawyers increased 
and nothing happened, despondency grew. The two guys that I 
know who were allowed to see lawyers reported that nothing 
could be done. Still we called for the cops to ring our lawyers, 
or at least pass a message on. But messages given were ignored 
or not carried out by the cops, and in most cases no heed was 
taken of our calls. 

I asked about six constables to contact a lawyer for me, as 
well as a couple of top cops, sergeants. The typical response 
came from B 368, a young and arrogant constable who seemed 
to be in charge of a couple of cells. 

“‘Can I see my lawyer, Nigel Taylor?” 


“No ’> 
“Is he here?” 
“Dunno...” 


“Could you get him a message from me. Say that my name is 
Taylor, and I’m here. OK?” 

“We're very busy, we can’t get you a lawyer.” 

“Look, I’ve been arrested, and thrown in here, and before 
you do anything else to me I want to consult my lawyer. The 
Judge’s Rules say that I’ve got a right to see a lawyer.....”” 

“There’s nothing in the Judge’s Rules to Say you gotta see a 
lawyer.” 

‘“‘My oath, there is!” 

“You cite me ten of the Judge’s Rules.” 

“Don’t be stupid, you’re just trying to confuse the issue. Just 
get me in touch with a lawyer.” 

“Shut up. There’s nothing anywhere says you got the right 
to see a lawyer.” CLANG, the door goes bang. 

Okay, so I was searched. Measured and marked for scars, my 
pockets turned out, even scraps of paper taken. Right the belt 
next. Why the belt? So you won’t go an’ hang yourself boy, 
said with a whine and a faint hope by the cop that perhaps 
someone would try it. So they took my belt and my 
handkerchief and pieces of paper and notebook and toothpick 
and dollars and chequebook and camera gear. Whadda those 
films you got there eh? They’re not used. Lemme see that 
there. Look it’s only an old receipt, you surely don’t think I’ll 
kill myself with that. We gotta have everything. You'll get a 
receipt for it. 

That everything? Everything. 

Okay open your legs, take off your boots and socks. 

He searched the boots, banged them on the table, saw that I 
wasn't clasping a stray knuckle duster between my toes. Then 
going over with the hands. A patting of the chest and back, a 
quick handflick over the shoulders and then more searching 
down the stomach and thighs, positively caressing over the 
inside thighs and down the legs. 

The room had mirrors all over one wall, in squares. Funny, I 
thought, why have mirrors? (I learned later that this was the 
Lawyers’ Interview Room.) I’d noticed at some time there 
were policemen in the room next door, the side where the 
mirrors were—the wall you had your back up against. 

With the first search finished I was left in the room just with 
the two-fingered male typist. Noise and conversation from 
next door. Two policemen came in, and obviously wanted to 
search me again. Must’ve been worried about something, 
must've had instructions from behind the double-mirrors. 

“Off with your coat, let’s see in all your pockets. Turn them 
out again.” Obviously worried. But that little something was 
tucked safely in my underpants, third testicle and all. So 
another going over with the hands and still they didn’t find it. 
So then I padded away to put on my boots, my 36 short film 
still safely there, rubbing. A solace even if it didn’t have many 
goad shots. 





But then I had to sign for my possessions. They were to be | 
taken away. Oh you'll get them back boy, just sign here. What 4 
if I don’t sign? You better sign’s all I gotta say; hey this guy’s | 
looking for a punch-up, | 
sign, eh? You refusin’ to - 
sign? We got ways of making you sign... you better Sign. I | 


not gonna sign. Cops come fluttering, 
appearing at the door. You not gonna 


don’t think III sign. You sign or you'll go down the line for a 
bit more than yer gonta get. Here sign! 


much do I let them get away with. I’ve given name, 


bata aati, 


A brutal fist jabs a pen © 
in my hand. A gut-wrenching feeling, how much do I give, how i 
address, ` 





occupation, birthplace, and all. Not really very important to _ 
me because Brig’s Gilbertiers have them already plus plenty of 3 


pix. So I pause, cops become restless, I 
the bottom. 
jabbing. 
“want to note that I have called three times to see e oa A i 


“Come on now, he’s got his rights,” an unknown constable 
outside the door. 

“lawyer. Alister Taylor.” 

Finished, off, out, up the corridor. Hanging 
piss in a clogged-up grot. No flush, 
smelling. 

Smiling-type cop in the corridor, “feel better?” Sign of 
humanity which you try and ignore. Be tough, with these 
bastards it’s just a. game. Tough, soft, hard, nice. A game to be 
played an’ if you talk to them it’s not any good. So you grunt 
and snarl a smile. 


about. A quick 
getting higher all the time, 


as bate eee ah rican all, 


i er a ie he a ON A a WEL ek eb nn < “ee NES nade 


aaee Canisa iE G. 
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You don’t smile when you hear that the Search/Lawyers’ ` 


Interview Room has see-through mirrors and is bugged as well. 
One lawyer that night saw the see-through mirrors in 
action—from the other side. Others have suspected that the 
room has-had planted microphones for some considerable 
time. The NZ Council for Civil Liberties wrote to the police 
about this some time ago, and received a denial from the 


police. But now the evidence is available. Probably the police 


will invite people down to see the room, and of course there 
will be nothing there. But when they have gone? 


‘Well there, Sergeant Monk, last time I saw you you hada 
beard.” I recognised a figure out of my past. He was RSM in 
the Cadet Corps at Hasting Boys’ High School way back when 
I was a top cat in the PNBHS Cadets. Way back. Now Sergeant 
Monk How Do You Do to myself, when you had a beard you 
must’ve been in the Vice Squad or fingering queers or 
something. On the way to promotion. From my past comes a 
smile “Alister Taylor, what’re you doin’ here with all these 
guys?” No better than all the rest is he, there’s that tone in his 
voice beneath the smile. 

“Come on you, you the photographer, the guy with the 
camera, the journalist guy, you come an’ have your photo 
taken.” 

“I’m not having my photo taken. There’s nothing says I 
have to have my photo taken.” 

“Oh yes there is, you come and have your photo taken. 
You refusin’? Hey, this guy’s refusing to have ’is photo taken”. 
Again the heavy cats come, looking for a fight. Eager. 


“You refusin’ to have your photo taken....?” 
‘Nothin’ says I have to!” 
My dear old friend Sergeant Monk comes across. 


“Now 


ee ee 


Kerry Greer had his glasses knocked off in the police rush, he asked whether he could pick them up. He was 


grabbed by the constable pictured, and then struck on the face by the fist just by the helmet. Lyn Brooke- 
White is an astonished witness. In the scuffle which followed the police punches Greer mislaid his wallet containing 
$30 from the sale of Law Faculty Club ball tickets. The Law Faculty Club has written to the police asking for its 


return — no reply has been received. John Miller, Keri McCleary photos. 





look you have to have your Photo taken. It’s in the 
regulations.” 

“Where?” 

“In the Police Act, section 56, all persons charged have 
to...”” 

My mind flits back to my meagre knowledge of law, gained 
in one of the crummiest law schools in the country where 
Criminal & Law lecturers become reactionary Magistrates, and 
if you dare step out of line boy and if you don’t memorise the 
Crimes Act and Summary Proceedings Act line by line clause 
by clause you fail. So you get 49 one year and lower the next 
year and so you drop law.... But the Police Act? '58? Labour 
Government. No bloody wonder, those bastards, allowing the 
police to search, manhandle, fingerprint, photograph everyone 
up on. a minor charge. No rights boy, this is a Democracy. D 
for Damnation. L for Labour and Lilly Livered Liberalism. 

So I go and have my photo taken, side and front, 
disappointing all the heavy cops crowded in the corridor, 
waiting for a refusal. And there were a few. Just simple tactics. 
A constable on the side, one at the back, pulling up the head. 
By the hair of course, another clasping arms and hands firmly. 
Tiger grip of course. “We must have the photographs for our 
records boys, you dirty louts, you understand that don’t you.” 

Roughly a 9 foot by II foot cell. One bed, bed? Wire with a 
plastic covered, sick stained, urine-oily mattress. Enough for 
five to sit on, tightly. Nine of us in the room, after 
‘processing’—searching, taking, signing, photographing. No 
heat, only a bare concrete floor for the four who can’t fit on 
the bed. A draft whistles in through a vent, the green (restful 
green?) walls have been freshly painted. This time there’s a 
black bucket in the corner. Half-full with old Cigarette butts 
and stale piss. A turd or two float in the murky centre. Stink. 
No cover over the ‘light this time, but even so it wasn’t until 
someone sat in the corner near the bucket did they notice 
after a while their wet pants. The bucket leaked. Its contents, 
over about nine or ten square feet of the floor. Rivercts of 
urine, 

Intermittent talk, boasting by the boys who’d been in 
before. About the good features of Timaru, Nelson and 
whatever prisons. Specially Dunedin. Good food there, at 
Nelson you can cook it yourself. Here, it is said, the women 
prisoners have to do the cooking. Groans. 

The little bike boy tells us of some Hell’s Angels practices. 
Not so tough though he thinks, and he’s not one of them. Not 
as tough as the real HA’s in the US of A. Oh boy, not as tough 
as those original boys of Oakland. Eating ten-week old 
maggoty hare, to prove that they ře tough. In comparison the 
New Zealand Angels are quite mild—they just eat their own 
and others’ spew occasionally to show that they’ve got strong 
guts. Why our little Beaser Rider friend knows of old “Skunk” 
a famous Christchurch bike boy who has at times been known 
to eat his own turds, and quite often eats his own spew. He’s 
even fucked a 64 year old widow. The stories and comparisons 
go on. Tiger IIO 650 c.c. bike versus a 1969 Beaser versus the 
pig bikes, then all the accidents they’ve been in, the suspicion 
of four wheels ‘you can never keep control*of four wheels, 
you're always in a prang.’ Young blond bikeboy, long hair past 
his shoulders wants to get out on bail early to go to 
Palmerston North, his best friend’s dying or there’s a 50/50 
chance his spleen’s been taken out as well as one kidney and 
there’s ribs through his lungs and all I was in it with him a 
week ago, four wheels, never got a scratch don’t trust four 
wheels I never will again that’s the third yet I bin in four 
prangs on a bike ali over 50 and never hurt much at all. 

The fingerprinting started about 1 or 2 am. We were taken 
from our cells in pairs, and as each pair went and didn’t come 
back we thought, great they’re bailing us out. As they 
promised, between 12 and three. The light’d been put out for 
about ten minutes between midnight and one and we’d been 
dozing fitfully—the five on the bed, I don’t know about the 
four on the floor. The cell stank with old odours-and recent 


urine, hot and warm and sticky, wind whistled up tk 
ventilator. Suddenly the lights went on and keys rustled alor 
the corridor. The first two were taken out, then the next tw 
then me and the old HA-type boy, 17 and five times in. H 


knew the works, and when we were taken downstairs he sa 
the ink-pads and started washing-up before he was even aske¢ 


He knew the ropes oh boy he did. I didn’t so I asked what | 
was about, and again refused. 

“OK boy if you refuse no-one gets out. As soon as we'y 
fingerprinted everyone we start on bailing you out.” 

So my compassion for the masses makes me agree. 

But oh, what a process. Thumbs right, thumbs left, littl 
finger right, little finger left, then every finger of each hand 
right first then left, then both sets of fingers together, PLATT 
SMACK! 

Then the filling-out of forms, in duplicate, already we% 
given them all the details. 

“When do we get out?” at the end to the fingerprint man 

“You're only tenth, there are a lot more to go.” 

‘So we won’t get out until after Court?” 

“That'd be right.” 

I felt like punching the lying, double-crossing heel. 

“What’s your number?” (He only had a shirt on.) 

“I don’t need to give you that.” 

He continued to refuse. Just an ordinary cop. He’d 
admitted to me before that he’d had no special training in 
fingerprinting, and that there were only three constables on 
duty at the station. 

Well, that might have been inside, but a lawyer who visited 
the Station at about midnight testified that there were ‘five or 
six’ guarding the outside of the Station, front and back. 

Mr Gerald Griffin, former Secretary of the Wellington 
Public Service Association, also visited the Station about 
midnight, to try and bail some of his friends out and arrange 
lawyers. As happened to others who turned up at the Station 
to help their friends he was refused information. (He was 
lucky though, for he wasn’t ejected like many of the younger 
people.) Mr Griffin was told by the constable on duty in the 


Watchhouse that he was the longest-serving policeman on 


duty—and he had served only four years! 

Perhaps the inexperience of most of the policemen involved 
in the arrests and supervision of those charged was one of the 
main reasons for the repressive actions of the police. But some 
of the older and more grizzled cops (between 40 and 60) were 
also generally harsh in their treatment of demonstrators. 


After the fingerprinting we were bundled into another 
downstairs cell, the same one we’d been put in when we 
arrived, We were the eighth and ninth in the cell, the only | 


difference was that this time the two buckets thrown in about | 


an hour after we’d arrived had been removed. There was. 


nowhere to urinate, and in fact one whole area of the seat was 
wet because a previous occupant—a Maori charged with 


beating up his wife—had to go so bad he’d done it all over the | 


seat. So to us clean boys that cut down the sitting space 


Pn ili i 


further. The light blazed away, shaded only slightly by a page 
of Salient, headlined TOUR DEMONSTRATIONS. Someone . 


from the previous night had obviously tried to cut-down the 
light. A wry comment. 


One small cell, nine people, two benches, light on all nigh.. © 
no heating, wind in through a ventilator, no | 
response to calls to go to the lavatory. Luckily no one shat his | 


no blankets, 


pants. 

Hopes about bail faded away and. the band started. Three 
tremendous drummers, on knees, benches, wood, stomach. 
whatever, led by Nick Morris. The drumming and singi." by 


half our group kept us alive, gave us heart, particularly vaen | 


the constable on duty became irritated and tricd to make us 
stop—“You’re nothing but a bunch of infants!” 

But on they went, for hours. Wasn’t much use trying to 
sleep anyway, because of the light-harshly bright. Calls to put 
it out, and for a bucket, were ignored. 


a iya h. 
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And through it all we waited for a lawyer. In vain of course. 


he | The lawyers weren’t allowed down, no-one was allowed to 
ng | know how many were arrested, who was arrested. The whole 
10, | thing was a put-up job, an excuse for the cops to maltreat 
He | prisoners, an opportunity they rarely get in Wellington. And 
aw ali the experienced Auckland cops were showing their buddies 
d. | how to do it best. 
it | And so a senior lecturer in law at Victoria University, Roger 
Clark, was not allowed to see more than two people charged, 
ve | and he and another lawyer were threatened with wilful 


trespass if they remained on police property. Clark has said “A 
revelation, I thought we were some way away from the 


lc| situation in America, but the events of Friday night prove 
d, | we're just the same. I’m shocked, the way I was treated as a 
r Ee Barrister—by the cops—astounds me. I’m in no privileged 


position at all, no rights at all.” So babies sleep tightly when 
the coppas come knocking at your door. 

Even Nigel Taylor, a prominent Wellington lawyer who says 
he lost his illusions and ideals “25 years ago”, says he “lost 
what few he had left on Friday night”. 

Taylor visited the Station several times during the night, 
but only managed to get Phil Evans, a middle-aged teacher 
who suffers from a heart complaint, released on bail. Mr 
_ Taylor was assured many times by the police that those 
_ charged would be released “between 12 and 3 am”, or, at a 
' later time, “well before morning”. He left at midnight after 
= receiving a final assurance that all those inside would be 
_ released on bail well before morning. He was thus astounded 
to hear on the 7 am NZBC News Saturday morning that those 
arrested had not been released, and in fact were to appear in 
Court that morning. He says now that if he had known at that 
time what would happen (i.e. no release), he would have gone 
away and come back with a Justice of the Peace to have a 
hearing then and get everyone released on bail. 
=~- But Taylor was not informed by the police what was 

= happening. He was promised that those inside would be bailed 
‘S | out, and was not even informed by the police to the contrary, 
or telephoned by the police that there would be a Court 
= hearing in the morning. 

Lawyer Roger Clark was given similar assurances, but he 
i 5 came back to the Station at about 4.30 am so knew at least 
that there was little chance of bail before a Court hearing. 
~ — The only lawyer who seems to have had any success was 
_ Hector MacNeill, who visited and talked to all the girls who 
= were arrested. They seem to have been reasonably treated, well 
_ at least they had heating in their cells and toilet facilities. And 
_ they were allowed to see a lawyer, after a couple of hours; 
even if he couldn’t arrange bail, he was at least able to inform 
_ their relations what was happening. 

With the men police did not begin telephoning their 
_ relations until well after 3.15 am when fingerprinting was 
~ nearly complete. Those on duty made a practice of being as 
_ slow as possible, and taking long breaks in-between. I was 
~ tenth to be processed and my home was telephoned by the 
= police at 3.30 am. Police could have contacted next-of-kin or 

~ the homes of those in custody at about 9 am, when names 
` Were available to them, and when there were scores of police 
on duty. Or perhaps they wanted to get to the Police Ball, and 
_ damned demonstrators could wait! 

x The slow-down of police on duty, it appears, constituted a 
= hear-rebellion in the police ranks. The Inspector on duty had 
= Siven promises to lawyers and others about bail. The young 
~ and inexperienced constables didn’t like this, and so they 
_ Teacted in such a way that, in the words of one lawyer at the 
_ Station, “The Inspector appeared to lose control of his men.” 
= This was noted by others also. 

The actions of the younger constables was quite 

Unreasonable. Apart from the examples already given, onc 

episode illustrates their attitude: as far as I can ascertain very 
few of the male protesters arrested had been given blankets by 
- Midnight. And yet ‘regulars’ arrested and processed well after 
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us were given single cells—one to a cell—blankets and pillows. 
We asked the constables on duty for blankets (it was damned 
cold) but were told repeatedly that there were none available, 
that they’d all been used up. Yet read the words of Paul 
Holmes: 

“I asked to see counsel but nothing happened. I was put 
into a cell with seven others. It contained two beds, one 
without a mattress, four pillows and three or four blankets. We 
were told that no more blankets were available anywhere in 
the Station. Two people were let out of the cell to go to the 
toilet, and they took about seven blankets out of a store-room 
in the corridor. There were many more blankets there. I was in 
six cells during my stay.... we were told by constables that we 
would be out about 1 am or 2 am, bail was starting then. In 
Court the next morning we were told that bail bonds were just 
being written out then.” 

Les Atkins, Deputy Editor of Salient, asked the 
Superinténdant of the Wellington Police District, Mr Saunders, 
on Tuesday 16th June about the lack of blankets. The 
Superintendant and Inspector Joyce answered that all blankets 
had been used up, and if blankets had been found in a 
storeroom they must have been there for dry-cleaning. They 
said that they keep their blankets very clean and do not give 
out dirty blankets; and yet the one blanket I did see was 
absolutely filthy, and the conditions of the cells, mattresses, 
and floors of the cells was unsanitary in the extreme. Even if 
Superintendant Saunders didn’t lie outright, it would have 
been better for those in the cells to have been given slightly 
dirty blankets, rather than none at all—as was the case. 
Anyway, Paul Homes is ready to testify that the blankets 
found in the store-room were not unduly soiled and appeared 
quite clean. 

It was obvious that many constables could not remember 
whom they had arrested. Unfortunately some of the younger 
defendants volunteered the information about time, place and 
circumstances of their arrest. In a number of cases, the 
constable who was named as the Arresting Officer was not the 
constable who apprehended the person charged. A number of 
constables appeared flustered, and obviously were having 
difficulty remembering the events of the night. Constable H91 
was ‘pictured in a newspaper without a number, and on F riday 
night he was very energetic. He appears to have made at least 
four or five arrests, but he asked people in the cell I was in 
whether he had arrested them. When they responded in the 
affirmative, he took them outside and asked them the 
circumstances, then went down the corridor to the Search 
Room and presented himself with the defendant as the 
Arresting Officer. 

A number of people who ended up in the cells that night 
had not been arrested, or warned that what they “might say 
may be taken down and used as evidence against you”. Some 
have still not been arrested. So what policeman is going to give 
evidence in these cases? 

Court proceedings on Saturday morning showed that police 
were having some difficulty—in some cases charges were 
altered, without the permission of the Court. And the police 
could get away with this because the vast majority of 
defendants had not seen a lawyer, the lawyers available had 
not seen any charge sheets, and many people appearing in the . 
Court that day were not aware of the charges put against 
them. 

On most occasions the police have not been entirely 
Straightforward with the defending lawyers. In Court on 
Saturday the police sergeant prosecuting had an alphabetical 
list of defendants, with the charges, the addresses of 
defendants and their details. I saw the list, in the hands of the 
sergeant, and I saw another officer holding a copy. And yet 
when one of the defending lawyers telephoned an Inspector at 
the Central Police Station on Monday he was informed that 
there was ‘no such list’, and there was no list of defendants 
available, individual details being filed alphabetically, such 





information not available to the lawyers. Such actions 
substantially impaired the preparation of the defence of those 
charged. 

Morning came slowly. The small windows set up high in one 
wall didn’t let in much light and the yard was lit-up with the 
flood lighting. You could only tell the coming of morning by 
the change of ycllow to blue. It was only when the blue light 
was coming that our light was switched off. Some consolation. 
Only then did most of us realise we weren’t getting out until a 
morning hearing. Resentment against the lying cops grew. How 
many times had they told us you'll be getting out after we've 
processed you, then, when everyone’s been fingerprinted, then 
between 12 and 3 am, then, about 3 am, then, about 7 am, 
then, about 9 am, then finally the sergeant came with the crud 
which they called breakfast and said there’d be a hearing at 
2.50. 

When the light went off there wasn’t enough room on the 
seats for everyone to sit, let alone lie. Our HA type boy slept, 
it seemed, on the floor, so another couple of us tried it. And I 
did sleep for a few minutes, it came as a relief even on that 
concrete floor. 

Movement and noise in the station grew when the light was 
still yellow. The boys were preparing for the airport, perhaps 
taping the fists inside their black gloves, sealing on their 
helmets, loading their boots with steel. Fantasy perhaps but 
Pd believe it now that I’ve seen the cops in action, the type of 
guy, the way even a decent cop must adhere to the cop code, 
the ‘enemy’ ethic for all who’re against them. Perhaps the 
extreme stage has been reached, in some parts of the country. 
Look at the wanton police killing just down in Glenmore 
Street, Wellington, of a young man; then the Newtown 
incident where an off-duty cop pulled out a gun and shot out 
the types of a speeding car—why? Just for speeding. The police 
reacted vigorously against NZBC News stories on the incident: 
“if you carry any more stories on this we and the officer 
concerned will charge you with defamation of character.” 
Only after more NZBC research did the police admit that 
perhaps there was something awry. So they held an 
independent inquiry; needless to say the result has not yet 
been made public. Then a few Friday nights ago in the Duke 
of Edinburgh Hotel in Wellington, as usual a lot of people were 
drinking. And as usual the cops had their spies and Vice Squad 
men there. One was recognised and he was propelled, rather 
unceremoniously I hear, out of the pub. Shortly afterwards 
several police cars drew up outside with 8 (off-duty?) cops, all 
had obviously been drinking, probably in the police station 
canteen. (An aside: as we were leaving the pigshop on 
Saturday morning for our court hearing we saw at least three 
or four large crates of flagons, full of beer, being transported 
into the station—regular drinking, or a celebration, or just Ball 
leftovers for the boys to enjoy and get rid of their hangovers 
when they came in from the Airport?) 

So the cops stormed into the Duke and hauled out the guy 
who’d unceremoniously affronted one of their number. On 
the pavement they began to beat him before making the arrest, 
perhaps to show others what could happen,to them if they 
tried to be nasty to policemen. Les Slater, small and quiet and 
bearded, was standing on the pavement. As the police began to 
beat their victim, Slater moved forward and stated clearly “I’m 
watching and taking note of what you’re doing, you know”. 
The nearest constable spun around and struck Slater two 
times on the face. As a result Slater was examined and treated 
by three doctors for an injured larynx, severely bruised throat 
and badly lacerated mouth. He is bringing charges of assault 
against the police, and as there were a number of reliable 
witnesses his case has a good chance of success. 

Breakfast came in metal containers, greasy and only slightly 
warmed, served by a moustached sergeant who tried to be 
cheery but with an ironic smile can cops be ironic I thought it 
required sort sort of intelligence. But I suppose sergeants are 
smarter than the others or perhaps they survive longer. The 
door was unlocked, it always took about three minutes, 


pulling the bolt, lifting, unlocking, whatever, the tremble of 
anticipation every time you heard the keys, came to 
monopolise your feelings, down the corridor, hoping that it 
would be you, finally breakfast stood on a trolley. We were 
called, rather ordered, and the cops seemed pleased with 
themselves some private joke. Oh yes, “Who wants to choose 
the one without spaghetti, no looking now” that’s the sort of 
mentality. Too trite to be true, so we chose, not allowed to lift 
the lids, and surprise when we went back inside everyone had 
spaghetti. About one spoonful, cold of course and two fat very 
greasy and very cold sausages. A trace of warmness on the 
outside, nothing on the inside, uncooked in the centre. I 
nearly threw up, offered them around even though I’d had 
nothing to eat since the previous day’s lunch. Everyone was 
ravenous but only one was taken, by the old HA boy in the 
comer. 

The court on Saturday reflected the varied backgrounds of 
the defendants. High society blonde-haired matron who 
looked as if she’s just swept in from a ball, Professor Frank 
Holmes churning up in his white Chrysler, Labour MP Bailey’s 
son, and the son of Charles Craw, ex New Zealand Ambassador 
to the United Nations, and the sweet-faced wife of Paul 
Grocott NZUSA President. How unnerved Messrs Bailey and 
Craw must’ve been seeing their sons reject the platitudes and 
lies they’ve mouthed for so long on behalf of their party and 
country. 

Walking out of the court, into the sunlight, down the steps, 
was like an American TV serial. Peyton Place and free after a 
murder trial, acquitted. Except it was just obstructing the 
police, ld just been charged and I was sure I’d get off. After 
all, I was innocent. But I felt like a criminal in the cells, 
treated like one, herded like cattle behind the courtroom, 
fifteen police lined up to guard the defendants as they left the 
wagon for the courtroom. 

Even getting my belongings back after getting bail I was 
treated like a convict. Three constables processed us—two 
males and a female, all arrogant. First came the belongings, 
kept in a large manilla envelope, unsealed. They were checked, 
very roughly, by the constable behind the cashier’s grill and 
shoved unceremoniously across the counter, often to fall down 
off the counter. Then the money, this time sealed. Sometimes 
it was counted in front of the bailee, most often not. I insisted 
that it be counted even though it was only seven dollars and a 
dollar’s worth of change. That earned me bad marks. Then I 
complained that my camera had been interfered with. 

“Don’t be silly, we don’t have time for that!” 

“Well, it’s been interfered with, it was exposed to II on the 
reel when I had it taken off me, and I wrote that on the form, 
now it’s not on II. It’s obviously been opened at the back and 
exposed...” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, sign this here” thrust in front of me a 
pen in front of my face. 

“No, I’m not signing it if this camera’s been interfered with.” 

My gear and money was grabbed back by very willing hands. 

“You don’t get this then.” 

Weil, what the hell can I do I thought. I want this stuff, my 
money, cheque-book and all. 

“OK, give it here, give me my stuff and IIl sign.” 

“NOTE: That my camera has been interfered with. Alister 
Taylor.” . ; 

“Not there you fool, here. What’re you signing, what’re you 
writing?” 

“I signed where you pointed.” 

“Bloody troublemaker,” muttered the constable behind the 
desk. He needed a kick in the guts the superior little bastard. 
He'd muttered “I doubt your mentality” to Nick Morris 
before me. 

“What’s that you said mate?” 

The one beside me grabbed my form and shook his hand in 
front of my face. 

“You're the one who'd better watch out mate,” with a snarl 
and remembering me. 
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Student protesters retired to the Student Onion Building at The police wanted to arrest more, but had been told not to 


Victoria, there to discuss plans for the next day and dissect 
what’d happened that night. Despite the arrests and police 
actions the majority voted for a quiet and orderly 
demonstration at the airport on Saturday morning to see the 
All Blacks off on their 8 am plane to Australia. But opinion 
differed, and there were recriminations about organisation of 
the Friday night demonstrations. At this stage people were 


beginning to get a little scared. The demonstration had made 


the BBC News, but how many had been arrested, what were 
the police going to do tomorrow? In such a climate the 
religious leaders and pacifists pushed for an ‘orderly affair’. 

At 4.30 am protesters who’d slept at the university began 
their long march to the airport, where they finally arrived at 
about 7 am. They camped outside the perimeter and Tom 
Potae warned demonstrators not to be panicked by police. A 
bus from Auckland and a bus from Waikato had arrived, and 
Tim Shadbolt and Bill Lee spoke to protesters. Two more 
buses were expected but rumours circulated that they’d been 


‘held up by police and traffic cops. As it turned out they'd just 


broken down and most of the Auckland contingent didn’t 


arrive until well after the All Blacks had departed. 


A roar of fury went up as some protesters spotted the All 


`- Blacks’ bus moving.along the opposite perimeter of the 
airport, sneaking around the rarely-used back road. Victory of 
~ a sort, but it left a sour taste—they needed something solid to 
_ protest at. No-one could get into the airport building apart 
from accredited journalists and real-live passengers. So the 


focus moved from an anti-All Black protest to a protest against 


the police, because of what the police had done the previous 
night, what they did that day, what they did to Shadbolt and 
= Vershaffelt, because of the Maori cop who went berseck, 
because most in the crowd didn’t like cops. The whole range 


of reasons, complex; frustration that the All Blacks had 


managed to get away, that therefore the whole protest had 


failed. 
They turned their backs on the terminal building as the All 


i = Blacks laughed from the inside, the cops allowed the crowd 
into the car park, barricaded and wire-fenced like a 
- concentration camp. Cops keeping the crowd in, keeping them 


off the tarmac. Bustling arid swaying and jeering and yelling as 


the 1500 or so move into the car park. A protester, small and 


quick, jumps up and knocks off a police helmet. The 
policeman catches it, swings around with it in his hand, fist up, 
ready to punch quick and fast. Finds himself confronted by 
huge and broad men at least a foot taller and wider than 


himself—nothing to do with the hat-knocking. Policeman 


gulps, spins around, puts on helmet and rushes off. Very good 
and funny to watch on film. 

But not all was funny. One Maori 
policeman—unnumbered—and pictured in this book, went 


- berserk. James L. Graham testifies: “‘As the main disturbance 


was in progress after the plane left the airport, I was one of 
many surrounding a Maori policeman who didn’t have his 
number showing. I was separated from him by a closer ring of 
people. Everyone was chanting “Where’s your number you 
bastard?” He appeared to break down, and lashed at some 


-- male demonstrators around him for a brief period.” The same 
policeman was 


also involved in a number of other 
incidents—shoving people around, carting them off, punching 
them, but not arresting them. 

Only five arrests were made that morning. The few police 
left at the Central Police Station reported to their prisoners 
that 73 had been arrested, and there was a jubilant feeling 
among the prisoners. It fell sharply when we saw only five. 





The Army was also prepared for action at the airport on Saturday demonstration, as well as over 150 police. On 
Thursday night at Parliament there was a reliable count o 


because of the limited facilities and because of the fuss many 
more arrests would bring. 

So they contented themselves with.little things, like “a guy 
was on a car taking photographs. He had one foot on the 
fence, to balance himself. A cop came up and told him to get 
down, which he proceeded to do immediately. To do this he 
put his hand on the fence, and this was seen by one constable. 
Another constable, with a checked hat, came up and started 
hammering his hand with a torch.” (C. Stuart) 

There were over 150 uniformed policemen at the airport, 
probably many more not wearing uniforms. As well there were 
a few truckloads of army personal, ready, but not used. The 
Police Ball had been held in Lower Hutt on Friday night, and 
many policemen retired straight from the Friday night chaos 
to the bail, and then straight out to the airport, to—as one 
young constable put it to a civilian at the ball—‘‘deal with 
those little student bastards’. And deal they did, to such an 
extent that a police inspector at the airport told one of the 
protest leaders that he was “having difficulty coping with his 
junior constables”. 

But it was not only the junior constables at fault. Tim 
Shadbolt made his break just before the All Black plane left; 
he leaped over the high fence and made off up the tarmac. He 
didn’t get far, perhaps the police were expecting him to do 
something. He was caught by dozens of converging police and 
racing cars, bundled up and thrown into a police car. Inspector 
Lynes was seen to raise his fist by one spectator and hit 
Shadbolt. Shadbolt didn’t see who hit him, but he says he got 
‘quite worried’ about the number of punches and kicks. “They 
must’ve been country boys’ he said, ‘they kept going on about 
my long hair.’ Mrs M.B. Weeker, 45, and mother of five, was at 
the airport, and testifies “I observed a long-haired man running 
on to the airport being tackled then held by several policemen 
before he was thrown into a car. I saw one of the men raise his 
arm and give a downward blow with the side of his hand to the 
neck or head of this long-haired man.” _ 

The same happened to Vershaffelt, and at least two 
spectators say it was the same Inspector Lynes. Vershaffelt, 
Public Relations Officer for the Waikato University Students’ 
Association, started his run a while after Shadbolt had been 
caught and while the plane was taking off. He was very fast 
and managed to elude the police until he reached the tarmac. 
Then, as the photos show, he was apprehended in a manner 
similar to Shadbolt. And punched and kicked; when he 
reached the police station later he was bleeding badly from a 
cut cheek and had a damaged eye. You could almost see the 
outline of fists on his face. 

Five arrests, and another cordon, for no real purpose apart 
from herding the protesters. Scores of policemen shoving and 
pushing, babies crying, people screaming, girls gettirig thrown 
to the ground by police, youths getting dragged by the hair. 
Unable to make arrests, the police made up for it with brutal 
activity; open for all to see. A warning for the future? A leader 
of the protest spoke to the inspector, “if you call your men 
off, we’ll go” as the peak of the noise and police shoving and 
kicking and hitting came. The Inspector, at times a reasonable 
man, called his men off. And the demonstrators marched back 
to the city, there to fill the court to see their friends and 
co-protesters brought before the court—pale and wan and tired 
and hungry. Remanded with bail of $150 by a Magistrate who 
tried to be funny about long hair and sex, and just turned out 
sick and awful and all those other superb adjectives which you 
can read about later in another Cock Special after the current 
series of trials. 


f 160 uniformed police in the grounds, and at least 40 or 


50 plain clothes police and security agents. Lyn Brooke-White Alan Browne John Miller photos. 
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As he was being thrown into the police car he was hit by the same policeman 
who'd struck Tim Shadbolt. 





L.G. Weeker, a second year Science student comments: “On Saturday shortly before the Electra took off, | 
observed a man who | found out was an African student who had sat down against the Airport perimeter fence. His| 
action was followed by the immediate action of two policemen who tried to lift him to his feet; he did not move 
against them or struggle very much... policemen dragged (him) up against the fence and had his back forced against} 
the Hurricane wire fence. A police sergeant, F 1, began to punch viciously and vigorously against his back through} 
the fence. F 1 was wearing black leather gloves. Ans Westra. ; 


r 





sequel: Shadbolt in court 





The feeling of experiences shared developed again in the 
packed courtroom on the first of—I suppose—many remands, 
as the court system chokes up with 46 cases against 
demonstrators, most of them defended. The tone is set badly 
by those few pleading guilty and fines of up to $50 are 
imposed. Then on the 19th came Tim Shadbolt’s 
case—trespassing on aviation property, carrying a maximum 
sentence of 6 months or $400 fine. 

Shadbolt gangled to the dock in his sure way, down from 
Auckland specially, shoulder-length hair, yellow jersey, faded 
blue jeans. Sitting down at the back waiting for his call he’d 
read the paper, got up, looked, talked, sat down, read the 
paper. “The main defect in the court system is the boredom”’ 
he remarked. He certainly was bored. I’d discussed the 
Shadbolt case with others beforehand and the feeling was that 
he was in this time for the big jump, six previous convictions 
for similar offences. But he wasn’t worried, the only time he’d 
been worried was during the airport demonstration, and later 
in the cells, (for his short time), when cops started making 
rude comments about his long hair. “‘Must’ve brought plenty 
of cops in from the country” he’d remarked, “the cops in 
Auckland are used to this long hair now, every time we go 
there they treat us OK, we know them quite well by now.” He 
worried a little too when the police fists started to fall as he 
was dragged into the police car. Must have been explosive, 
what with a cop damaging $44 worth of his gear, as the clerk 
said in court. Cops must wear expensive gear and no-one saw 
Shadbolt tearing any to pieces. Wonder when it happened... 

I admit that I had my doubts about the outcome when I 
saw that Shadbolt wasn’t represented by a lawyer and pleaded 
guilty. The court was full of cops, presumably to act as 
witnesses—plain clothes and uniformed, and we were able to 
identify a few who weren’t wearing numbers the week before. 
Vice Squad Thomson perambulated around like an irritated 
ant, Inspector Lynes sat in front, immobile bald and fat. No 
wonder he was the last to catch up with the runners at the 
airport. Spose that’s why he let fly with his fists, to prove his 
potency. 

Shadbolt comes to the dock, pleads guilty, starts to talk 
“Technically I’m guilty on this charge, but morally I’m not, 
because I was protesting against the sending of the All Blacks 
to South Africa, just as I’ve protested before about the 
Vietnam war, the American invasion of Cambodia, the killings 
at Kent University.” 

Jamieson SM: ‘‘What’s that got to do with all this?” 

“The students were killed by police.” 

“How do you know, they might’ve been killed by someone 
else.” 

“They were killed by the police.” 3 

“Don’t waste my time with that claptrap.” (Interesting 
enough, this was about the only statement that the Evening 
Post reported of the comments by Shadbolt and Jamieson. 

_ So Shadbolt went on “My record isn’t as bad as it first 
appears, for all the offences I’ve been charged with have been 
related to protests of one sort or another. There are two sorts 
of protest—the peaceful ones which I agree with and take part 
in, and then there’s the bombings and that sort of thing. And F 
think you’ve got a very important duty here today sir, because 
I am a peaceful demonstrator, and many young people will be 
watching to see what happens to me today, and you can’t 
force them to the other side. You’ve got to choose the lesser 
of two evils. There’s no leadership as such in the protest 


movement, but I suppose I’m looked on as some sort of 
symbol.” 


“In the last two or three years I’ve been convicted six 
































This series of demonstrations marked a turning point in 
New Zealand protest. The All Black tour was a good focus 
for protest, it was a moral and a political and a social issue 
which young people could recognise as important. It had 
local and international connotations. And, most 
importantly, the NZ Rugby Union was instransigent enough 
in repelling any kind of protest or communication that they 
repulsed any person who thought about the rights or 
wrongs of the tour, let alone disagreed with it. The Rugby 
Union refused all approaches, and its leaders sunk their 
heads and refused to discuss the issue with anyone. By their 
silence and by their public statements they indicated that 
the Rugby Union agreed with the racist policies and 
partheid policies of the South African government. The All 
Black selectors quite obviously determined to try and 
obtain public support by naming four players with some 
dark blood in their backgrounds, and the country’s 
sportswriters, the most right-wing of all, attempted to make 
men with a small portion of Maori or Samoan blood in their 
veins into full-blooded cannibals. Such attempts to disguise 
the issues instead of confronting the real issues face on have 
made New Zealand a joke and laughing stock in most parts 
of the world. 


times, but I don’t think you should take much notice of that, 


because they’ve all been political convictions, for 
demonstrations, that sort of thing. Going through them—first 
there was the demonstration at the time Ky visited here, then 
the second was at the Rogers demonstration, when I tried to 
cross the road to give someone a message, then there were 
convictions for two sit-ins, one to do with Vietnam, the other 
to do with the Kent University killings, then we were 
prosecuted for sitting in the Auckland City Council chambers 
and offering the councillors jelly beans and flowers, then the 
most recent one was using what the police call obscene 
language, the words for bulls excreta. But in all these things 
I’ve done there’s been nothing dishonest, I didn’t ever interfere 
with anyone’s rights.” 

Jamieson: “What about interfering with people crossing the 
road, that sort of thing?” 

Shadbolt: “No, I’ve never interfered with anyone’s rights.... 
and given all these things I’ve told you I don’t think you should 
send me to jail.” 

“Don’t worry, I’m not going to send you to jail.” 

“Oh, that’s all right then.” 

(Laughter in the court.) 

“No, vur jails are full, we haven’t room to spare for you. 
Well, you’ve had your say now. What you’ve been charged 
with is offence against the law, you haven’t been charged with 
a political offence. I can’t go into the rights and wrongs of it, 
all I can do is apply the law as it stands. If you want to change 
the law you have to get at the politicians. I can only apply it. I 
fine you $25, costs $5.” 

“Step Down” from the Registrar. 

Semi-jubilation in court, Shadbolt has done it again, but 
what about the others—less articulate and assured and with 
fewer ideas—still to come? And with Mr Scully, Senior 
Magistrate in Wellington, on the bench? What then? If you, 
along with us, consider that the others won’t get off so lightly, 
and you see this happening, send a donation to the Legal Aid 
Fund, Mr Wade Mansell, Law Faculty, 

Victoria University of Wellington, 
Box 196, Wellington. 





